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^'Ancient  Faiths  and  New  Loyalties 

in  Japan^^ 

By  Floyd  Shacklock 

An  address  delivered  at  Drew  University  Matriculation  Convocation,  September  26,  1946, 
by  Floyd  Shacklock,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Missions  and  Comparative  Religion  at  Drew 
U niversity. 

The  Japanese  have  a proverb  which  runs,  "Even  from  the  bottom  of  a 
well,  look  at  the  heavens.”  I hope  that  no  one  here  this  afternoon  really 
feels  that  low,  but  the  advice  is  sound.  If  we  say  that  mankind,  in  its  confusion 
and  discouragement  over  world  disorder,  is  at  the  bottom  of  a well,  then 
surely  the  universal  desire  for  peace  is  a look  at  the  heavens.  But  one  of  our 
problems  today  comes  from  this  searching  for  the  stars.  We  must  steer  our 
course  by  the  stars:  we  must  have  something  ultimate  to  believe.  However, 
all  men  do  not  see  the  same  stars.  One  of  the  brute  facts  of  international 
relations  today  is  that  there  are  different  philosophies  of  life.  People  look  at 
life  in  different  ways,  or  we  express  its  meaning  in  different  terms  even  when 
we  agree.  There  are  differences  between  East  and  West,  between  nationalist 
and  internationalist,  between  authority  and  freedom. 

Take,  for  example,  the  way  in  which  different  countries  traditionally  ranked 
the  classes  of  society.  In  India,  the  land  of  religion  and  religions,  where  caste 
is  unchangeable,  they  put  the  holy  man  at  the  top  of  their  social  scale,  most 
respected  and  venerated.  Below  him  was  the  descending  scale  of  warrior- 
rulers,  farmer-merchants,  and  menial  laborers.  In  China  for  thousands  of  years 
they  have  paid  the  highest  homage  to  learning  and  wisdom,  and  hence  the 
scholar  heads  their  list.  Japan  through  a long  feudal  history  glorified  the 
warrior,  who  ranked  above  farmers,  artisans  and  merchants.  Oriental  friends 
have  suggested  that  in  America  we  express  our  ideals  by  the  way  we  elevate 
the  business  man  to  the  highest  respect  and  power.  So  whether  it  be  the 
temples  of  religion  or  the  books  of  wisdom,  the  mighty  sword  or  the  almighty 
dollar,  our  symbols  betray  us.  But  are  we  looking  at  different  stars,  or  do  they 
all  make  up  one  great  constellation.^  Is  there  a common  basis  for  unity  in 
apparent  diversity  1 
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The  first  step  toward  one  world  is  to  know  what  stars  the  other  man  believes 
in — know  what  he  considers  ultimate  and  fundamental,  in  a word  to  know  his 
religion.  The  war  has  blasted  one  stupid  old  statement  that  we  used  to  hear, 
"It  really  doesn’t  matter  what  men  believe  if  they  are  sincere.  The  religions 
of  Asia  are  good  for  the  Asiatics  and  ours  is  good  for  us.”  We  see  now  that 
it  does  make  a difference  if  the  people  of  Germany  believe  in  a super  race,  or 
if  the  Japanese  believe  in  a divine  emperor.  In  order  to  understand,  we  must 
know  what  a man  worships.  MacArthur  was  right ; the  problem  is  theological. 

My  topic,  therefore,  is  Japanese  religion:  what  it  has  meant  in  the  past,  how 
it  has  changed  in  the  present,  and  what  significance  it  may  have  in  the  future. 
Some  one  has  said  that  Japan  lost  the  war,  and  lost  her  god.  Like  all  half 
truths,  this  one  has  its  share  of  error;  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  so  far  as 
Japanese  people  were  worshipping  the  divine  emperor,  or  better  expressed, 
the  divine  state,  their  god  has  fallen.  Sometimes  in  history  we  are  permitted 
to  see  moral  judgment  work  out  its  inexorable  results,  and  here  we  see  again 
the  historical  demonstration  that  no  man  or  no  state  is  good  enough  to  be  god. 

We  sometimes  overlook  the  influence  that  religion,  the  Christian  religion, 
has  exerted  on  our  western  culture.  More  than  once  in  history  this  religion 
has  contributed  the  ideals  of  new  advance  or  has  halted  decay  by  bringing 
fresh  vitality  and  inspiration  into  our  civilization.  Greek  thought  and  Roman 
law,  without  which  our  culture  would  not  be  recognized,  survived  because 
they  were  caught  up  and  preserved  by  the  Christian  Church.  The  early  church 
did  not  set  out  to  save  any  part  of  the  Graeco-Roman  culture.  This  was  a by- 
product, as  it  were,  of  Christianity.  The  fact  remains  that  religion  did  exert 
a tremendous  influence  upon  our  history.  Through  the  Dark  Ages,  it  was  in 
the  monastery  that  the  torch  of  learning  and  culture  was  kept  lighted.  In  the 
Reformation  and  the  Renaissance,  the  cultural  vigor  of  the  West  owed  much 
to  religion.  Again  and  again,  religion  somehow  gave  expression  to  the  ideals 
of  the  age. 

In  Japan,  as  in  the  West,  religion  had  profound  influence  on  the  culture 
which  developed  over  the  ages.  When  Buddhism  was  first  introduced  in  the 
sixth  century,  it  brought  to  a primitive  people  the  wonders  and  delights  of  a 
superior  culture.  A written  language  and  a new  learning  were  brought  by 
Buddhist  missionaries,  as  were  the  arts  and  science  of  the  day — painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  wood  and  metal  working,  weaving  and  many  other  skills. 
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Political  theory  and  administration  were  based  on  Buddhist  principles.  In  593, 
the  prince-regent  Shotoku  began  his  brilliant  reign  by  proclaiming  Buddhism 
the  religion  of  the  state.  Gradually  it  was  adopted  by  the  people,  and  the 
primitive  Shinto  was  powerless  to  stop  the  new  faith.  Shotoku’s  innovations 
in  education,  philanthropy,  political  science  and  the  arts  made  the  seventh 
century  a period  of  cultural  vitality  and  emancipating  idealism  that  has  no 
equal  in  Japanese  history  until  the  last  seventy-five  years  with  their  rapid 
changes  brought  by  western  civilization  and  industrialization.  The  vehicle 
for  the  amazing  intellectual  and  artistic  advance  of  the  seventh  century  was 
Buddhism,  which  defined  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  gave  it  multiform 
expression.  It  set  the  pattern  for  centuries  of  development,  until  eventually 
the  vigor  of  religion  and  culture  was  replaced  by  ecclesiastical  and  artistic 
formalism,  when  ceremonial  pomp  and  over-refined  sentimentalism  could  no 
longer  conceal  the  inner  decay  which  the  centuries  brought. 

Thus,  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  revealed  widespread  social  disin- 
tegration, which  in  turn  was  checked  by  a revolution  or  reformation  that  was 
political  and  social,  but  also  moral  and  religious.  In  this  Buddhism  played  its 
part.  The  effeminate  and  luxury-loving  regime  of  the  Fujiwara  dictatorship 
was  overthrown  by  a vigorous  military  dictatorship  which  gave  to  Japan  the 
form  of  feudalism  which  continued  until  1868.  In  this  revolt  against 
decadence,  religious  reform  again  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Empty 
ecclesiastical  ritual  was  replaced  by  simple  inner  piety,  as  religion  turned  from 
magnificent  externals  to  an  emphasis  upon  personal  experience  and  spiritual 
exercise.  Those  were  turbulent  times,  restless  and  impatient.  Religion  made 
its  contribution  through  vigorous,  if  somewhat  eccentric,  personalities  rather 
than  through  subtle  dogma.  This  has  been  called  the  Great  Awakening  of 
Japanese  Buddhism.  In  less  than  one  hundred  years,  four  great  men  founded 
as  many  new  sects  which  expressed  the  aspirations  of  the  age  so  well  that  they 
became  the  dominant  Buddhism  from  that  day  to  the  present. 

What  of  the  modern  period?  Again  Buddhism  has  faced  a cultural  crisis. 
In  less  than  a hundred  years,  Japan  has  met  the  civilization  of  the  West,  and 
has  led  the  Oriental  nations  in  widespread  adoption  of  western  science  and 
industry.  Thus  far,  at  least.  Buddhism  has  failed  to  maintain  its  dominant 
leadership  of  society ; more,  it  has  yielded  that  leadership  to  the  new  Shinto 
which  aspired  to  become  the  faith  of  modern  Japan.  Shinto,  in  its  ancient 
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forms,  was  merged  with  Buddhism  for  centuries,  and  the  old  nature  worship 
and  superstition  persisted.  Yet  in  this  modern  period  Shinto  found  new 
strength  in  a nationalistic  cult.  In  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  this  Shinto 
has  seemed  to  give  visible  expression  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

This  is  a thought-provoking  problem.  Buddhism,  the  religion  of  universal- 
ism,  is  overcome  by  local  Shinto.  A modern  Buddhist  scholar  can  say  that 
his  religion  is  the  realization  of  the  basic  unity  of  existence,  the  spiritual  com- 
munion which  prevades  the  whole  universe.  Yet  this  religion  of  the  universal 
has  been  replaced  by  the  worship  of  a national  divine  state.  Buddhism  holds 
to  a moral  universe.  Its  doctrine  of  karma  teaches  that  all  men  are  held 
responsible  for  their  actions.  Shinto  becomes  a religion  of  the  expediency  of 
force,  of  a master  race,  of  folk  and  blood.  Buddhist  ethics  are  peace-loving. 
Shinto  is  avowedly  war-loving.  The  devotion  which  nationalistic  Shinto 
evoked  was  shown  by  the  "banzai”  suicide  tactics  of  Japanese  soldiers.  How 
did  Buddhism  lose  its  ancient  power  and  capitulate  to  this  new  adversary? 

I say  a new  adversary,  because  the  concept  of  nationalism,  which  claims  the 
undivided  devotion  and  unlimited  obedience  of  man,  is  a modern  one.  It  is 
only  two  or  three  hundred  years  old  in  our  western  culture.  Before  that, 
people  accepted  the  divine  right  of  kings,  or  they  venerated  the  great  clan  or 
folk.  But  today  the  nation  is  the  new  authority,  even  when  it  unites  people 
of  different  languages,  cultures,  traditions.  And  since  this  nationalism  claims 
all  of  man — educates  him  in  childhood,  conscripts  him  in  youth,  indoctrinates 
his  mind,  demands  his  loyalty,  and  since  it  insists  on  an  exclusive  obedience, 
nationalism  is  indeed  man’s  other  religion.  For  many  millions  of  men  today, 
it  is  the  supreme  loyalty.  This  modern  nationalism  is  a gift  of  the  West  to 
Japan,  and  a sorry  one,  indeed,  which  was  developed  until  a Japanese  premier 
could  say  a few  years  ago  that  Japanese  imperial  rule  was  an  extension  of 
heaven.  This  is  modern  state  Shinto.  There  are  other  aspects  of  Shinto — 
the  ancient  myths  and  folk  lore,  the  nature  worship,  the  superstitious  magic. 
But  the  modern  aspect  is  nationalism.  It  is  worship  of  the  divine  state  more 
than  worship  of  the  emperor.  Emperors  come  and  go,  but  they  are  the  symbols 
of  nation  or  state. 

We  must  state  our  question  clearly.  It  is  not.  Why  did  Buddhism  not  pre- 
vent Japan  going  to  war?  It  would  be  unfair  to  discuss  that  without  consider- 
ing another  question.  Why  did  Christianity  not  prevent  war  in  Europe? 
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Germany  has  known  the  Christian  religion  for  a thousand  years,  yet  there, 
too,  arose  the  worship  of  state  and  of  the  master  race.  This  afternoon  we 
are  discussing,  not  whether  religion  can  or  should  dominate  the  state,  but 
rather.  How  and  with  what  effect  does  the  state  dominate  religion?  We  are 
looking  at  Japanese  history  to  find  what  was  implied  when  the  nation  turned 
from  Buddhism  with  its  moral  universe  to  nationalistic  Shinto  where  might 
makes  right. 

Buddhism  appeared  powerless  in  recent  decades  either  to  express  the  ideals 
for  society  or  to  win  allegiance  for  them.  I say  this  in  spite  of  the  lives  and 
work  of  devout  Buddhism  laymen  whom  I have  known.  I think  of  the  ideals 
of  Buddhist  priests  and  scholars  with  whom  the  bonds  of  friendship  were 
strong.  I remember  countless  visits  made  to  Buddhist  temples,  monasteries 
and  universities,  for  days  of  unhurried  fellowship  and  searching  experience. 
Nevertheless,  the  verdict  of  contemporary  history  is  that  Buddhism  failed  in 
this  generation  to  provide  adequate  leadership  for  the  age,  failed  to  express 
the  vitality  of  the  Japanese  spirit.  It  followed  the  state  instead  of  stimulating 
society  as  it  had  done  repeatedly  in  history.  It  did  not  apply  its  moral  law 
to  the  issues  of  life.  By  failing  to  make  this  application,  the  implication 
is  clear.  In  spite  of  its  past  power,  its  universalism  proved  impotent  before 
a militant,  chauvinistic  worship  of  the  state. 

This  is  the  tragedy  of  an  impotent  religion ; not  merely  that  it  fails  to  carry 
its  idealism  into  practice,  but  that  it  yields  its  ideals  to  lower  standards.  It  is 
stark  tragedy  when  a man  or  a nation  or  a religious  order  chooses  the  lesser 
or  the  lower. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Buddhism  has  fallen  on  evil  days.  Will  it  ever 
again  rise  to  become  a liberalizing  and  emancipating  force  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past?  It  is  difficult  to  assess  history  in  the  midst  of  it.  Before  attempting 
to  answer  this  question,  we  must  be  clear  at  one  point:  what  was  the  Buddhism 
which  failed?  What  was  its  strength  and  what  its  weakness?  What  were  its 
strong  emphases  ? 

Now  Buddhism,  like  Christianity,  has  divisions.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be 
contradictory,  just  as  some  have  been  in  open  conflict.  The  great  reformer 
priest,  Nichiren,  promised  hell  for  all  who  believed  in  the  Amida  Buddha  of 
another  sect.  Yet,  varied  as  they  are,  the  four  sects  which  arose  in  the 
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twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  still  express  the  dominant  forms  of  Japanese 
Buddhism.  They  present  three  types  of  salvation  from  the  universal  suffering 
of  life. 

One  is  a pietistic  faith  in  the  Amida  Buddha,  a saviour  who  has  promised 
salvation  into  a western  paradise  of  beauty  and  bliss.  This  is  open  to  all  who 
call  with  faith  upon  Amida’s  name.  It  seems  a far  cry  from  the  original 
teaching  of  the  Buddha  who  would  affirm  nothing  about  heaven  and  who 
taught  only  self-reliant  effort.  Yet  this  is  a recognized  part  of  Japanese  Budd- 
hism. In  modern  times,  this  other-worldly  emphasis  has  seemed  out  of  step 
with  the  age.  The  exploited  masses  have  been  contemptuous  of  the  promise 
of  bliss  in  a future  heaven,  when  leaders  of  the  religion  were  indifferent  to 
their  present  sufferings.  I have  known  Buddhists  who  were  valiant  in  their 
efforts  to  overcome  social  wrongs,  and  yet  I think  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that 
modern  Buddhism  as  a whole  and  with  a few  notable  exceptions  has  been 
indifferent  to  contemporary  problems.  Other-worldly  religion  had  little  influ- 
ence in  modern  Japan.  Here  national  Shinto  promised  much — too  much,  as 
history  has  shown.  But  Shinto  had  a program,  and  people  ignored  the  religion 
which  had  none. 

Another  type  of  Japanese  Buddhism  is  that  of  the  Zen  sect  of  meditation, 
an  intuitonal  apprehension  of  enlightenment.  This  has  been  a characteristic 
feature  of  Buddhism  for  centuries,  and  has  much  value  and  insight.  Its 
devotees  go  through  long  and  arduous  disciplines  of  meditation.  It  is  an 
individual  matter,  and  thus  in  concentrating  upon  individual  release,  modern 
Zen  has  not  worked  out  a gospel  of  how  men  should  live  together.  Buddhism, 
it  is  true,  has  a brotherhood.  There  is  the  triple  vow  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Buddha,  in  the  Law  and  in  the  Brotherhood.  But  that  was  a monastic  order  for 
the  monks,  and  not  a demonstration  of  a layman’s  daily  life.  In  contrast, 
Shinto  had  a message  of  social  solidarity  that  attracted  men. 

One  other  aspect  of  this  mystical  apprehension  of  enlightenment  was  the 
fact  that  no  description  of  it  was  possible.  As  a religion  of  the  solitary  soul, 
both  the  method  followed  and  the  results  attained  were  inexpressible  in  words. 
The  very  vagueness  about  the  Buddha-nature  made  Shinto  seem  strong  with 
its  definite  doctrines  of  an  emperor  as  the  symbol  of  divinity.  The  Japanese 
by  their  actions  have  judged  the  Buddhism  of  mystical  meditation  inadequate 
for  today. 
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A third  type,  Nichiren,  began  as  rather  extreme  nationalism  and  has  so 
continued.  There  has  been  inspiration  in  its  holy  scriptures  for  many  Jap- 
anese. Yet  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  terrorist  bands  of  assassins  of  the 
last  twenty  years  have  claimed  that  they  were  of  the  house  and  lineage  of 
Nichiren.  Here  is  the  irony  of  history.  Although  Buddhism  compromised 
its  ancient  principles  to  include  the  nationalism  of  Nichiren,  it  failed  either 
to  redeem  that  nationalism  or  to  save  itself.  When  the  tides  of  nationalism 
ran  ever  stronger  in  modern  times,  nationalistic  Nichiren  Buddhism  was  cast 
aside  in  favor  of  Shinto.  The  compromise  with  nationalism  failed. 

These  sects,  then,  which  comprise  the  great  majority  of  Buddhist  believers, 
show  the  modern  emphases  of  the  ancient  faith.  They  reveal  the  Buddhism 
which  was  cast  aside  or,  worse,  ignored  by  modern  men.  Other-worldly 
Amida  Buddhism  failed  to  tackle  this-worldly  problems.  The  mystical  indi- 
vidualism of  Zen  failed  to  provide  a social  ethic.  Nationalistic  Nichiren  was 
superseded  by  Shinto.  I do  not  mean  that  there  was  a formal  repudiation  of 
Buddhism  in  Japan.  There  were  still  priests  going  about  their  traditional 
ritual  in  the  quiet  temples,  but  other  forces  determined  the  loyalties  to  which 
men  gave  their  allegiance  and  their  lives.  There  have  been  discussions  of  a 
Buddhist  reformation,  but  it  has  not  shown  strength. 

One  other  observation  should  be  made  of  all  Buddhist  sects.  Japan  was 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  1600 
to  1850,  and  developed  an  extremely  rigid  form  of  feudalism.  Buddhism  did 
not  have  the  vitality  to  counteract  that  conservatism,  and  it,  too,  became  rigid 
and  formal.  To  Buddhist  temples  was  assigned  the  responsibility  for  the 
public  census,  so  that  every  Japanese  was  registered  with  some  temple,  yet  the 
chief  activity  of  the  priests  then,  as  later,  was  the  repeating  of  masses  for  the 
dead.  When  Perry  knocked  at  the  door  of  Japan,  and  the  old  order  changed. 
Buddhism  remained  in  the  past.  It  had  accepted  the  status  quo.  It  had  become 
subservient.  By  yielding  to  that  Tokugawa  regime.  Buddhism  had  prepared 
to  abdicate  to  the  Shinto  of  this  century. 

It  was  this  very  weakness  of  Buddhism  which  left  Japan  without  a vigorous 
life  view,  when  feudalism  broke  down  and  modern  industrialism  challenged 
Japan.  When  the  old  gods  go,  new  ones  must  come  in.  The  house  was 
empty  and  the  door  open.  In  came  the  revived,  chauvinistic  Shinto  and  the 
worship  of  the  divine  state.  But  now  this  new  loyalty  to  Shinto  has  been 
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discredited.  To  those  people  who  worshipped  the  state,  the  fall  of  the  nation 
would  mean  that  their  religion  had  failed.  People  who  give  a religious  loyalty 
to  the  state  are  the  ones  to  whom  defeat  invalidates  faith.  They  have  lost  the 
war  and  lost  their  god.  It  is  not  true  for  all  Japanese,  of  course,  but  it  must 
describe  many.  What  can  a man  believe?  Are  the  times  out  of  joint,  when 
neither  an  ancient  faith  nor  a modern  loyalty  is  possible  ? That  is  the  dilemna 
before  Japan.  Is  there  a faith  adequate  for  the  day? 

This  creates  an  unusual  situation,  historically  speaking.  The  Christian 
church  has  made  its  great  advances  into  new  territory  against  a weak  and 
primitive  culture,  or  when  an  ancient  culture  was  decaying.  The  Church  won 
the  Roman  empire  at  a time  when  there  was  little  vitality  in  its  culture. 
Christianity  spread  over  northern  Europe  and  to  the  Americas,  carrying  civiliza- 
tion to  primitive  people.  But  when  Christianity  confronted  Mohammedanism, 
it  found  a strong,  vigorous  culture,  which  for  thirteen  centuries  has  resisted 
Christian  efforts.  Few  Moslems  have  become  Christian.  Nor  has  Hinduism 
or  Buddhism  been  replaced.  Individuals  have  been  won,  yes.  A glorious 
history  testifies  to  the  transformation  of  individual  lives.  But  when  the 
Christian  Church  counts  as  members  only  about  1%  of  the  population  of 
Asia,  it  is  clear  that  the  old  religions  have  not  been  replaced. 

This  is  the  significance  of  the  weakness  of  ancient  Buddhism  and  the 
repudiation,  temporarily  at  least,  of  the  new  loyalty  to  state  Shinto.  These 
are  the  conditions  for  profound  change.  Will  Japan  now  become  aware  of 
her  religious  need?  Will  the  times  show  radical  and  widespread  change,  so 
that  there  may  be  mass  movements  into  a new  faith?  When  a monarch  died, 
the  people  lifted  the  cry,  "The  King  is  dead,”  but  in  the  same  breath,  "Long 
live  the  King,”  they  turned  their  loyalty  to  a new  authority.  There  can  be 
no  delay.  A vacuum  cannot  be  maintained.  When  an  old  faith  dies,  men 
quickly  turn  to  something  else. 

To  what  religion  will  Japan  turn?  Whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  must  be 
strong  where  the  old  religions  were  weak.  We  have  mentioned  some  trends 
of  Buddhist  weakness;  its  other-worldliness,  its  mystical  individualism,  its 
vagueness  about  deity,  the  rigidity  which  could  not  change,  its  subservience 
to  the  state,  its  acquiescence  to  the  status  quo.  We  have  evaluated  Buddhism 
as  a religion  on  the  visible,  tangible  evidence  of  its  meaning.  It  you  would 
suggest  Christianity  for  Japan,  it  must  meet  the  same  test.  That  is  not  to 
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say  that  Christianity  is  merely  a means  to  some  other  end:  its  validity  is  not 
limited  by  its  service  to  democratic  culture,  or  to  the  comforts  of  a higher 
standard  of  living.  Christianity  is  an  end,  not  a means  to  some  other  end. 
Yet  at  the  same  time,  Christianity  is  in  history,  and  it  does  change  history. 
Christianity  is  related  to  life,  and  it  makes  a difference  to  life.  We  must 
consider  these  external  evidences  of  its  inner  meaning.  These  external  evi- 
dences are  not  the  whole  of  Christianity.  They  may  be  only  by-products.  But 
the  men  of  Asia  will  judge  the  Christian  faith,  not  simply  by  the  words  of 
western  men  but  by  their  actions.  We  are  not  here  attempting  to  outline  the 
full  meaning  of  Christian  theology.  The  Orient  is  hungry  for  a faith  that 
will  meet  the  needs  which  the  Orient  itself  recognixes.  Japan  will  turn  to 
that  faith  which  promises  to  satisfy  her  own  immediate  religious  hunger,  not 
the  hungers  which  we  think  she  ought  to  feel.  With  growing  experience  will 
come  an  awareness  of  other  needs. 

What  hungers,  then,  has  history  revealed.^  There  is  meaning  and  value  in 
the  insight  of  mystical  individualism,  and  perhaps  we  need  to  ponder  it.  Yet 
if  Christianity  is  to  succeed  where  Zen  Buddhism  failed,  it  must  reveal  God 
to  the  individual,  but  it  must  also  show  a more  adequate  revelation  about 
individuals  in  society.  Japan  turned  to  state  Shinto  which  had  great  social 
solidarity.  That  seems  to  have  failed,  but  people  still  want  to  know  how  to 
live  together.  One  of  the  problems  of  our  age  is  how  to  get  men  to  live  and 
work  together  without  accepting  a totalitarian  regime.  The  whole  Orient  is 
watching  Christianity  and  communism  to  see  which  offers  a better  society. 

The  other-worldliness  of  Amida’s  western  paradise  shows  the  eternal  hunger 
of  the  human  heart  for  satisfaction  on  the  eternal  verities.  But  Japan  demands 
more  than  future  bliss.  The  faith  that  will  appeal  to  Japan  will  have  a 
message  for  the  present  as  well  as  the  future.  Buddhism  acquiesced  in  the 
debased  view  of  man  which  was  characteristic  of  feudalism.  Japan  had  no 
satisfactory  doctrine  of  man,  which  must  rest  upon  an  adequate  doctrine  of 
God.  Hence  life  had  little  value — either  another  person’s  life  or  one’s  own. 
Torture  of  another  life,  or  suicide,  were  the  natural  results  of  this  contempt 
for  life.  In  the  days  ahead,  Japan  needs  a this-wordly  confidence  of  the 
dignity  of  human  personality  if  the  masses  are  to  be  emancipated  and  if  woman 
is  to  find  a worthy  place  in  society.  Religion  must  have  a message  for  labor 
and  capital  here  and  now,  for  example,  as  well  as  about  heaven  hereafter. 
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Japan  is  interested  in  democracy,  but  the  people  there  are  very  vague  on  the 
steps  by  which  to  achieve  it.  A recent  Tokyo  newspaper  commented  with 
something  of  surprise  and  commendation  about  the  introduction  of  religious 
idealism  into  the  realm  of  Japanese  politics.  Japan  is  looking  for  a religion 
that  brings  idealism  into  politics. 

Religion  everywhere  is  tempted  to  bless  the  established  order.  But  if 
Christianity  is  nothing  more  than  a chaplain  for  the  status  quo,  it  has  no 
message  for  Japan.  Buddhism  tried  that,  and  it  failed.  Buddhism  was  too 
rigid  to  change.  How  about  the  church  today?  The  inner  meaning  of 
Christianity  has  come  down  to  us  through  different  systems  of  society.  It 
survived  the  paganism  of  Rome,  but  still  expressed  its  essential  message  in  the 
Dark  Ages.  It  had  a gospel  under  feudalism  in  Europe,  yet  it  was  able  to 
survive  the  change  to  modern  capitalism.  I believe  Christianity  has  a message 
for  Asia,  but  it  will  reveal  new  aspects.  It  will  not  have  precisely  the  same 
form  which  we  have  here  in  the  1946  model  of  American  democracy  and 
capitalism.  I am  not  preaching  the  revolution  against  capitalism:  I am  insist- 
ing that  we  can  not  expect  the  Holy  Spirit  to  conform  in  Asia  to  our  present 
American  order  of  society.  The  Christian  church  is  sensitive  to  human  need 
in  every  condition  of  man.  Christianity  is  in  tune  with  the  aspirations  and 
ideals  of  an  age,  but  the  church  can  never  accept  the  ideals  of  an  age  as  ulti- 
mate or  final. 

For  two  decades  I watched  at  close  range  as  a totalitarian  state  gradually 
increased  its  controls  over  all  of  society.  In  the  1920’s  Japan  seemed  to  be 
making  progress  on  the  road  of  freedom  from  the  serfdom  which  bound 
men’s  bodies  and  spirits.  Universal  manhood  suffrage,  a civilian  cabinet, 
liberal  movements  in  the  arts  and  in  society  showed  great  promise.  These 
movements  were  challenging  the  basic  traditions  of  social  class  and  military 
rule,  but  they  did  not  have  the  strength  to  overcome  them.  They  were  without 
the  strong  religious  or  philosophical  sanctions  that  a cultural  renaissance 
demanded.  That,  I would  say,  was  the  reason  why  the  liberal  movements 
failed.  Hence  in  the  1930’s,  we  saw  the  gradual  advance  of  militaristic 
nationalism.  It  was  done  gradually  and  shrewdly.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
point  at  which  the  issue  could  be  engaged  against  this  extreme  nationalism, 
but  its  pressure  was  unremitting.  The  democratic,  liberal  philosophy  lacked 
an  ultimate  authority. 
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Some  things  in  America  today  remind  me  of  those  years  in  Japan.  When 
the  war  lords  in  Japan  were  making  their  preparations,  peace  time  conscription 
was  the  national  policy.  It  is  being  advocated  here.  Again,  I read  that  secret 
scientific  research  for  military  purposes  is  continuing  in  this  country,  with  twice 
as  much  money  available  for  it  as  was  devoted  to  all  peace  time  research  before 
the  war.  I remember  how  the  scientific  strength  of  Japan  was  similarly  geared 
to  military  planning.  Again,  I remember  how  Christian  and  other  liberals  in 
Japan  were  confused  and  helpless  as  the  government  proceeded  with  policies 
which  made  religion  seem  impotent.  Here  our  theologians  have  declared  that 
the  use  of  the  atom  bomb  is  not  fefensible  on  Christian  premises,  and  yet  we 
are  involved  in  its  moral  consequences,  and  in  the  consequences  of  other  dis- 
coveries of  which  we  are  ignorant.  Again,  in  Japan  children  were  taught 
reverently  to  bow  to  the  portrait  of  the  emperor,  the  symbol  of  the  state.  And 
I reflect  that  a man  may  profane  the  symbols  of  religion  in  this  country,  and 
be  considered  guilty  of  little  more  than  bad  taste;  but  let  him  insult  the  symbol 
of  the  state,  or  trample  upon  the  flag,  and  he  may  be  in  danger  of  physical 
violence.  There  are  disturbing  parallels  to  remind  us  that  the  Christian  con- 
science must  be  alert,  here  and  everywhere. 

In  Japan  the  pattern  seemed  clear.  The  state  was  patronizing  toward 
religion  so  long  as  religion  accepted  the  domination  of  the  state.  But,  if 
Japan  is  to  turn  toward  Christianity,  it  must  be  a Christianity  which  can  main- 
tain its  moral  integrity  with  relation  to  government.  It  is  of  the  highest 
significance  that  the  world-wide  church  is  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
religious  liberty,  and  that  it  is  wrestling  with  the  difficult  questions  of  the 
relation  of  church  and  state.  Only  a religion  with  a prophetic  message  will 
meet  the  needs  of  Japan. 

We  have  said  that  eventually  Buddhism  yielded  its  standards  and  accepted 
those  of  society.  If  Christianity  accepts  secular  standards  to  worship  wealth 
or  power,  it  has  no  message  for  Japan.  A church  which  follows  the  common 
attitude  of  society  about  race  discrimination,  for  example,  has  no  future  in 
Japan.  The  American  church  is  living  in  a Jim  Crow  world,  but  it  can  not 
accept  those  standards.  It  is  only  as  religion  creates  ever  higher  and  better 
standards  for  society  that  it  can  meet  the  challenge  of  the  Orient  today. 

Buddhism,  the  ancient  faith,  and  state  Shinto,  the  new  loyalty,  have  failed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Japan.  Today  is  the  opportunity  of  the  centuries  for  the 
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Christian  church  in  Japan.  Will  it  rise  to  the  opportunity?  It  depends  upon 
what  is  meant  by  Christianity.  There  is  a nominal,  a formal  Christianity  in 
the  West  that  is  but  little  different  from  Buddhism  in  Japan,  and  it  has  no 
future  in  the  Orient.  Japan  needs  a faith  much,  much  better  than  a nominal 
Christianity. 

There  is,  too,  a Christian  faith  which  struggles  to  express  for  today  the 
meaning  of  its  timeless  revelation  of  God.  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God”  must  be  expressed  in  relation  to  all  those  hostile  forces  which  are 
competing  for  the  allegiance  and  obedience  of  men.  "Love  thy  neighbor” 
must  be  demonstrated  in  living  among  the  problems  of  man-to-man  contact. 
It  is  only  such  a vital  and  living  faith  that  can  either  challenge  the  Orient  or 
save  it. 

We  are  called  to  the  highest  and  best  expression  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
for  where  Japan  needs  religion  most,  Christianity  is  relevant.  The  issue  is  one 
of  challenge,  and  of  hope:  challenge  because  the  church  has  not  yet  achieved 
those  ideals  which  it  has  lifted  up ; hope,  because  the  Christian  revelation 
ever  leads  men  forward  into  new  understanding  of  God  and  His  purposes. 
Hope,  yes,  because  from  the  bottom  of  the  well,  there  is  a Star ! 


^^The  Realm  of  Christian 
Statesmanship'^ 

By  R.  Franklin  Thompson 

An  address  delivered  at  Dretv  University  Founders’  Day  Exercises,  October  17,  1946  by 
R.  Franklin  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  President  of  the  College  of  Puget  Sound. 

f I ^HE  world  is  my  parish,”  said  the  eminent  founder  of  Methodism. 

I This  son  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  this  don  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  in  making  this  statement  has  framed  for  the  world  church 
the  task  which  so  pre-eminently  stands  before  it  now.  In  an  objective  appraisal 
of  the  war  years  the  Christian  Church  has  emerged  with  new  prestige.  The 
undying  principles  upon  which  the  church  stands  have  been  vindicated  anew. 
Dr.  Visser  T.  Hooft  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  recently  said,  "For 
in  this  fundamentally  spiritual  conflict  the  churches  of  the  occupied  countries 
have  proved  to  be  the  loyal  guardians  of  the  great  spiritual  values  and,  as  the 
underground  press  has  often  put  it,  the  conscience  of  the  nation.” 

Standing  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  great  scientific  ages  and  at  the  same 
moment  one  of  the  greatest  ages  of  destruction,  the  Christian  Church  repre- 
sents one  of  the  very  few  remaining  coherent  bodies  ready  for  the  task  of 
rebuilding  the  material,  moral,  and  spiritual  aspects  of  human  living.  The 
opportunity  is  as  great  as  the  vision.  The  call  is  definitely  for  statesmanship 
in  the  Christian  Church.  As  to  the  disciples  of  old,  the  call  comes  to  lead, 
to  dare,  to  adventure,  to  build,  and  to  sacrifice — that  the  message  of  the 
church  may  be  carried  to  all  peoples.  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world”  is  not  so 
difficult  a task  now  that  science  has  reduced  our  world,  but  it  is  as  important 
now  as  ever  before. 

This  is  a time  of  greatness  which  demands  the  adroitness  of  statesmanship 
in  matters  of  the  church,  the  subtle  diplomacy  of  winning  key  men  in  every 
nation  to  the  banner  of  Christ.  If  able  to  seize  the  dynamic  opportunity  now 
facing  it,  the  Christian  Church  can  be  the  spokesman  for  righteousness,  for 
intellectual  freedom,  and  for  the  rights  of  the  individual  for  countless  millions 
of  people.  It  is  then  not  a time  for  an  apostasy  of  the  church,  but  for  a realiza- 
tion of  destiny,  the  unique  destiny  of  strong  men  of  the  underground  move- 
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ments,  of  the  concentration  camps,  who  like  the  martyrs  before  them,  knew 
the  strength  of  their  undying  convictions  and  deathless  principles.  Through 
statesmanlike  planning  the  church  can  build  upon  the  power  of  this  renewed 
and  vital  dedication.  It  can  dare  to  cast  the  developing  atmosphere  in  which 
will  mature  the  social,  cultural,  political,  and  economic  evolution  of  the  second 
half  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Paradoxically  the  Methodist  Church  is  uniquely  fitted  to  lead  in  this  great 
task.  John  Wesley  ever  called  upon  those  who  followed  him  to  make  the 
keenest  use  of  the  human  mind,  and  he  at  the  same  moment  emphasized  the 
heart  made  warm  at  Aldersgate.  With  these  two  qualities  of  human  leader- 
ship, he  attempted  and  accomplished  one  of  the  greatest  reforms  in  history. 
Never  did  John  Wesley  allow  piety  to  take  the  place  of  penetrating  critical 
insight.  Never  did  he  allow  the  emotions  of  the  moment  to  supersede  the 
discipline  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  tradition  of  Dante,  John  Wesley  and 
his  loyal  followers  were  not  "blown  about  by  every  breeze.”  He  called  upon 
his  adherents,  as  we  well  remember,  to  give  heed  not  to  the  dead  voices  of 
the  living,  but  to  listen  to  the  living  voices  of  the  dead.  John  Wesley,  our 
spiritual  forefather,  called  upon  those  who  followed  him  to  be  the  epitome 
of  the  classical  tradition,  to  be  unshakable  in  their  faith,  and  to  exemplify  it 
in  their  living. 

It  is  then,  upon  this  day,  with  justifiable  pride  in  our  heritage,  that  we 
stand  on  the  verge  of  one  of  the  potentially  great  ages  that  God  has  given  to 
civilization.  It  is  also  with  justifiable  pride  that  we  are  gathered  here  at  Drew 
this  Founders’  Day  to  pay  homage  to  those  who  brought  this  institution  into 
being.  As  one  reads  the  history  of  Drew,  one  is  well  aware  that  the  men 
who  founded  this,  our  Alma  Mater,  were  indeed  true  to  the  heritage  of  John 
Wesley,  to  Methodism,  and  to  the  ecumenical  statesmanlike  vision  of  the 
world  church.  It  is  also  a privilege  to  honor  this  day  the  faculty  members 
who  through  the  years  have  been  true  to  those  high  ideals  and  principles  for 
which  Drew  was  founded.  We  recall  that  in  the  west  end  of  Proctor  Hall, 
the  beautiful  graduate  school  of  Princeton  University,  there  is  a unique  stained 
glass  window.  Burned  into  its  everlasting  colors  are  the  figures  representing 
the  seven  liberal  arts  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages  and 
are  still  the  foundation  of  liberal  learning.  Over  the  figures  of  the  doctors 
in  the  temple  are  inscribed  these  words,  "He  who  leads  others  in  righteousness 
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shall  shine  as  the  stars  forever.”  We  pay  homage  to  the  founders  of  Drew, 
to  the  administration  of  Drew,  and  to  the  faculty  of  Drew,  who  have  in 
sincerity  led  others  to  righteousness,  and  who  shine  in  memory  and  in  reality 
as  the  stars — forever.  Fully  cognizant  of  the  heritage  that  is  ours,  both  in 
the  Methodist  Church  and  in  Drew  University,  we  likewise  realize  that  the 
past  is  but  the  prelude  to  a time  of  greatness. 

In  the  college  with  which  I am  identified  there  is  a service  flag  of  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-one  stars.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  those  stars 
have  turned  to  gold.  One  which  shines  with  unusual  golden  brilliance  would 
have  been  a man  of  Drew  had  he  returned.  On  his  last  visit  home  he  told 
of  flying  a great  reconnaissance  plane  over  a foggy  sea  lane.  One  can  still 
hear  him  say,  "Suddenly  a thousand  shimmering  dots  play  their  moment  of 
time  upon  the  miracle  of  radar  at  the  fingertips.  In  a moment  one  is  crystallized 
for  action  to  save  the  immediate  situation.  After  the  danger  is  over  on  the 
long  flight  home,  one  thinks  long  thoughts.  One  wonders,”  said  he,  "if 
we  possess  the  educational  power,  the  moral  strength,  and  the  spiritual  vision 
to  meet  and  conquer  the  tomorrow  which  is  here  today.”  I can  still  see  him 
with  the  earnestness  of  boyish  blue  eyes,  and  yet  with  a firmness  of  voice, 
speaking  with  great  Christian  conviction  as  he  left  to  go  again  to  his  duty, 
his  destiny,  and  his  death,  saying,  "We  must  crystallize  for  action;  not  for 
the  moment,  but  for  the  saving  of  our  intellectual  heritage  and  our  very 
spiritual  culture.” 

Professor  Sorokin  has  ably  told  us  that  after  each  world  crisis  there  is  great 
opportunity  for  spiritual  growth  and  development.  The  tender  heart  of  a 
world  made  sensitive  by  suffering,  needs  the  commanding  gospel  and  the 
enduring  principles  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Senator  Wayne  L.  Morris,  speaking  recently  at  one  of  our  renowned  edu- 
cational institutions,  has  said,  "Old  and  narrow  conceptions  of  national 
sovereignty,  spheres  of  influence,  trade  barriers,  colonial  prerogatives,  imperial- 
istic exploitation  of  natural  resources  belonging  to  others,  all  these  are  totter- 
ing and  tumbling  in  the  new  'One  World’  of  the  atomic  age.  It  is  a world 
that  offers  mankind  a civilization  so  far  in  advance  of  the  one  from  which 
we  are  just  beginning  to  emerge  that  any  attempt  to  discuss  its  potentialities, 
subjects  one  to  the  suspicion  by  others  that  he  is  a little  queer.  The  point  to 
be  remembered,”  he  said,  "is  that  never  again  will  the  people  of  the  world 
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live  in  a world  divided  by  nations,  continents,  and  expanses  of  water  and 
barriers  of  mountain  and  desert.  Henceforth  people  will  live,  if  they  are  to 
live  at  all,  in  a world  of  united  nations  composed  of  the  same  continents  of 
lands  and  oceans  of  water  but  made  tiny  in  terms  of  time  and  space,  resulting 
from  a new  era  of  science.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  sphere  of  human 
relations  that  will  not  be  greatly  affected  by  the  impact  of  the  atomic  era.” 
Going  further  he  says,  "Yet  spend  an  evening  with  the  scientists  on  any 
campus  and  they  will  tell  you  almost  unbelievable  things  which  they  already 
know  about  the  potentialities  of  this  new  world — potentialities  so  inspiring 
in  nature,  so  full  of  hope  and  possibility  for  better  and  fuller  life  for  people 
all  over  the  world,  that  one’s  lips  intuitively  phrase  a prayer  that  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  their  leaders  will  have  the  vision  and  the  good  sense  to  meet 
the  urgent  neecf  for  an  international  order  that  will  settle  by  peaceful  means 
the  many  problems  of  human  relations  that  the  atomic  age  is  creating.” 

Through  the  statesmanship  of  the  Christian  Church  we  believe  that  the 
intuitive  desire  and  earnest  prayer  may  well  be  reali2ed.  Josiah  Royce  once 
said,  "Rooted  and  grounded  in  God  man  can  take  anything  the  universe  has 
to  offer.”  Christian  leaders,  both  in  the  realm  of  intelligence  and  the  realm 
of  Christian  statesmanship,  are  not  appalled  by  any  new  knowledge  or  any 
new  arrangement  of  known  principles  or  particles.  They  possess  vision  and 
they  know  that  such  things  have  happened  before,  opening  to  them  greater 
opportunities  of  leadership  and  greater  dedication  to  their  world-wide  respon- 
sibility. 

Not  so  long  ago  at  the  College  of  Puget  Sound,  on  a day  such  as  this,  we  had 
as  our  guest  Lord  Halifax,  then  His  Majesty’s  ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
At  the  luncheon  which  was  held  in  his  honor  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "How 
many  boys  have  you  lost  in  the  service.^”  I replied,  "Well  over  a hundred.” 
He  said,  "Did  you  know  their  names?”  "Yes,”  I replied,  "I  think  I knew 
every  one  by  his  first  name.”  He  grew  very  silent,  then  spoke  almost  in  a 
whisper,  "It’s  like  losing  one’s  own  son,  isn’t  it?”  With  a flash  it  came  to 
me  that  only  recently  his  son  had  been  killed  in  the  African  campaign.  In 
the  silence  that  ensued  and  in  almost  a prayerful  reverie,  he  said,  "Strange, 
isn’t  it,  in  times  like  these  we  must  lean  back  upon  the  resources  that  made 
our  fathers  great,  and  we  become  strong.”  In  the  words  of  this  British  states- 
man the  resources  that  made  our  fathers  great  are  the  resources  which  will 
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make  us  strong  in  spirit  for  these  days  of  urgent  need  in  the  realm  of  Christian 
statesmanship.  These  resources  have  been  taught  daily  in  these  classrooms. 
They  are  the  possession  of  a corpus  of  thought  which  makes  a man  of  this 
time,  timeless;  which  makes  a man  of  this  age,  ageless;  which  gives  a man 
a sense  of  the  eternal  in  the  midst  of  time.  The  perspective  of  man’s  intel- 
lectual development  and  his  scholastic  heritage  makes  him  stand  strong  in 
time  of  crisis ; a sense  of  citizenship  in  the  republic  of  the  mind ; the  power 
of  the  intellectual  patterns  made  regnant,  by  which  individuals  in  each  age 
have  given  that  quality  of  leadership  which  has  made  the  church  strong  and 
which  has  made  man’s  progress  slow,  but  definite — a dynamic  realization  of 
the  power  of  the  living  God  in  the  life  of  each  individual. 

It  was  not  with  ease  that  our  Christian  heritage  came  to  us.  We  remember 
the  story  of  a young  Roman  governor  who  went  out  to  the  province  in  which 
he  was  to  rule.  The  parting  word  of  the  Emperor  was  a command  to  go  out 
and  eradicate  the  Christian  Church.  You  recall  that  the  governor  was  gone 
a year,  and  then  wrote  back  in  his  annual  report:  "Oh,  Emperor,  I crucify 
the  Christians  as  you  said.  Each  time  I find  one  loyal  to  his  Christ  I crucify 
him  on  a cross  on  top  of  a hill,  that  all  others  might  see  and  know.  Oh, 
Emperor,  the  crosses  are  like  forests  on  the  hills.  These  Christians  seem  to 
have  discovered  something  of  which  we  know  not.  They  have  a sense  of 
eternity  in  the  heart.  Oh,  Emperor,  what  shall  1 do  now.?’’  In  a day  when 
greatness  is  passing  by,  in  a day  which  demands  the  statesmanlike  mission  of 
the  church,  it  is  essential  that  Christianity  have  both  the  power  of  the  Christian 
criticism  of  life,  and  the  dynamic  of  eternity  in  the  heart. 

These  are  abundant  resources  from  which  the  Christian  statesman  may 
strengthen  himself.  To  mention  them  is  to  have  them  spring  multi-fold  and 
full-blown  from  the  pages  of  Christian  history.  The  deathless  certainties  of 
our  faith,  the  strength  of  the  liberal  arts  tradition  in  Christian  education,  and 
the  renewing  power  of  the  classical  tradition ; these  are  the  tools  with  which 
we  may  build. 

We  remember  Dr.  Chanter’s  Matriculation  Day  address  given  November  3, 
1944,  in  this  chapel,  in  which  he  quoted  the  famous  passage  from  Arnold 
Toynbee  who  took  courage  that  in  a "time  of  crisis  passages  from  the  classics 
would  come  into  his  mind  and  give  him  relief ; that  these  men  of  the  classics 
travelled  along  the  road  on  which  our  feet  were  set;  that  they  had  travelled 
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it  farther  than  we,  travelled  it  to  the  end;  and  the  wisdom  of  their  experiences 
and  the  poignancy  of  greater  sufferings  than  ours  was  expressed  in  the  beauty 
of  their  works.”  It  is,  then,  from  this  heritage  of  the  classical  tradition  that 
the  wise  man  of  today  stands  on  the  threshold  of  tomorrow  and  makes  his 
choice  of  values. 

We  recall  a Scandinavian  educator,  listening  to  the  famous  address  to  the 
German  people,  said  in  a moment  of  understanding,  "It  is  education  for 
death.”  We  feel  in  this  high  day,  standing  at  the  prelude  to  a tremendous 
age,  that  the  Christian  Church  can  give  the  proper  leadership,  and  it  will  be 
"education  for  life.”  Writ-large  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian  leader  is  the 
statement  of  Our  Lord  "I  have  come  that  ye  might  have  life,  and  have  it  more 
abundantly.” 

The  sons  of  Drew  everywhere  take  justifiable  pride  each  Founders’  Day, 
each  Matriculation  Day,  and  each  Commencement  Day,  that  Drew  has  given 
some  aspect  to  that  leadership,  has  given  some  bearing  to  that  thought,  has  in 
the  powerful  faculty  which  it  possesses  today  constantly  given  and  constantly 
gives  the  able  leadership,  both  intellectual  and  spiritual,  to  that  "abundant 
life”  around  the  world. 

If  our  great  church  is  to  give  the  statesmanship  which  is  so  essentially  need- 
ed in  these  days,  it  is  then  a time  for  the  renewing  of  the  mind,  for  giving  to 
this  age  the  Christian  criticism  of  life,  and  for  the  renewal  of  the  humanistic 
and  classical  tradition.  Taken  together  with  the  greatness  of  the  intellectual 
heritage  of  the  Christian  Church  it  shall  be  one  of  the  keystones  giving  major 
support  in  the  new  day. 

Out  of  the  eleventh  century  comes  a well-known  story.  During  the  erection 
of  one  of  the  famous  European  cathedrals  the  time  came  for  the  placing  of  the 
keystone  in  the  arch.  The  unlettered  workmen,  prayerfully  approached  the 
great  moment.  All  night  long  the  chisels  sang  their  song  and  in  the  dawn, 
when  the  stone  was  placed  in  its  unusual  position  of  power  and  of  strength, 
on  one  side  was  the  symbol  of  the  Greek  lamp  of  learning,  for  certainly  the 
cathedral  should  have  the  very  best  use  of  the  human  mind.  On  the  other 
side  was  the  Christian  cross,  for  the  Christian  cross  in  every  age  is  the  epitome 
of  that  for  which  the  church  has  stood  and  that  for  which  the  church  stands. 
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At  no  time  like  that  of  today  has  the  life  of  the  church  been  so  well 
portrayed,  or  has  the  mission  of  the  church  been  so  well  realized.  We  recall 
the  book  by  Dr.  Henry  Pitt  Van  Dusen,  They  Found  the  Church  There,  which 
describes  the  work  of  the  church  as  discovered  in  the  Pacific  areas  by  our 
soldiers.  We  likewise  appreciate  the  excellent  four-volume  study  of  Dr. 
Latourette  telling  of  the  place  of  the  Christian  Church  in  history  and  in  the 
modern  age.  Our  men  on  the  far  fronts  of  the  world  found  everywhere  the 
work  of  Christian  missionaries.  The  impact  of  the  missions  of  the  church 
has  come  to  be  well  known  in  these  latter  days.  As  we  look  objectively,  then, 
upon  an  evaluation  of  the  Christian  Church  we  discover  that  it  must  give 
intellectual  leadership  and  Christian  criticism  of  life  now,  and  it  must  possess 
a new  sense  of  divine  commission.  It  is  a time  for  greatness ; a time  for  world 
vision ; a time  for  the  church  to  make  a daring  impact  upon  the  entire  world. 

We  recall  the  excellent  address  given  by  Dr.  Henry  Pitt  Van  Dusen  before 
the  Alumni  Association  last  year  in  New  York  in  which  he  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  nineteenth  century  had  been  an  important  one  in  Christian  history; 
that  the  social  movements  were  broadening  and  that  the  Christian  mission 
movement  was  developed ; that  the  mission  message — the  message  of  the  living 
Christ — was  carried  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  If  one  dares  to  stand  now 
and  take  an  inquiring  look  toward  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  one 
discovers  that  this  is  a strategic  time  for  Christian  aggressiveness — a time 
when  the  church  by  its  very  qualities  of  leadership  and  heritage  possesses  a 
world  religion — and  a time  when  the  word  ecumenical  carries  with  it  more 
than  challenging  value. 

One  dares  to  hope  this  is  a time  of  renewing  faith,  of  divine  commission 
to  the  one  world  made  small  in  time  and  space  by  scientific  development. 
Today  we  must  dare  to  think  in  terms  of  a united  impact  upon  the  mighty 
work  before  the  church  the  world  over.  While  speaking  in  terms  of  unity, 
we  realize  great  care  must  be  taken  that  we  shall  not  sacrifice  the  distinctions 
which  have  made  Protestantism  great;  that  we  shall  not  sacrifice  those  basic 
principles  which,  if  lost,  will  blend  away  the  moral  tone  and  the  spiritual 
realities  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Recently  the  magazine  Time  printed  certain  articles  from  the  Catholic  paper 
Liberator  and  from  the  Christian  Advocate  in  which  it  was  openly  stressed 
and  openly  hoped  that  there  might  be  a correlation  between  the  Vatican  and 
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the  Protestant  forces  in  giving  the  kind  of  statesmanship  that  the  world  needs 
in  the  realm  of  the  church  in  these  days.  While  this  is  unusual,  the  time  is 
here  for  re-dedication  to  the  statesmanship  of  "the  mission”  of  Christianity. 
The  church,  today,  could  consolidate  the  gains  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
evaluate  the  criteria  for  the  twentieth  century,  and  in  that  spirit  of  adventure 
of  the  founding  fathers  of  Drew  and  the  founding  fathers  of  the  Christian 
heritage  map  the  strategy  by  which  the  world  church  could  be  made  more 
dynamic  in  the  remainder  of  the  twentieth  century  and  in  the  days  to  come. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  science  cannot  be  bound  by  national  lines. 
We  know  that  the  discoveries  which  benefit  mankind,  as  well  as  discoveries 
which  hinder  mankind,  leap  over,  in  the  republic  of  the  mind,  the  artificial 
boundaries  of  geography.  We  are  aware  that,  as  this  happens  in  the  intel- 
lectual realm  of  human  understanding  it  happens  in  the  spiritual  realm  of 
human  living.  The  church  is  the  one  organization  which  is  supra-national, 
and  we  have  seen  in  these  latter  days  that  while  men  may  have  been  political 
enemies,  they  could  be  spiritual  brothers.  Who  among  us  has  not  heard  men 
ask  of  Niemoller  or  Kagawa.?  We  recall  that  Von  Hugo  said,  "Christians 
are  people  who  care.”  It  is  time  for  the  devout  Christian  to  again  be  the 
outstanding  leader;  to  again  have  the  spirit  of  adventure;  to  again  go  forth 
against  the  evils  of  the  age ; to  again  go  forth  into  the  one  world  of  our  own 
time.  For  we  must  also  realize  that  in  the  realm  of  Christian  statesmanship 
the  church  is  the  force  indestructible.  We  recall,  when  the  rector  of  All 
Hallows  Church  went  out  one  Sabbath  morning  during  the  blitz  to  preach  in 
his  church  and  discovered  that  not  one  stone  remained  upon  another,  he  sent 
each  of  his  parishioners  the  sermon  of  the  day  entitled  "The  Church  Inde- 
structible.” The  Christian  Church  has  been  the  champion  of  human  rights. 
We  know  that  one  of  the  great  declarations  concerning  modern  labor  w^as  made 
by  Amos  of  Tekoa  about  760  B.  C.  Hosea  made  a statement  concerning 
human  personality  which  has  been  a classic  through  the  centuries.  We  may 
have  improved  the  sickle  of  Ruth,  but  we  have  not  improved  the  loyalty  and 
the  value  of  Ruth.  We  recall  that  Jonah  of  old  gave  forth  to  all  men  of 
daring  the  idea  that  God  was  a God  of  each  race  and  each  creed  and  each 
people.  The  Christian  Church  by  various  means  of  gradual  development  and 
evolution  has  given  to  men  those  profound  values  which  stand  forth  today 
as  landmarks  in  its  statesmanship  and  its  history.  The  Christian  Church  in 
its  supra-national  aspect  has  been  the  protector  of  the  weak,  and  though  men 
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have  died  as  martyrs,  they  have  given  in  maintaining  the  profound  heritage 
which  was  theirs,  that  which  has  made  the  church  dynamic,  even  in  our  own 
days. 

As  individual  men  have  waxed  strong  in  the  hard  task  of  Christian  living; 
as  they  have  dared  to  exemplify  the  keenest  critical  insight  in  Christian  think- 
ing; as  they  have  dedicated  their  hearts  and  hands  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  the  people  of  the  world  shall  be  more  Christ-like  because  they  have 
lived ; they  have  given  to  the  church  the  educational  vision,  the  moral  strength, 
and  the  spiritual  tone  which  have  made  it  great.  They  have  made  it  stand 
out  in  time  of  war  with  new  and  preeminent  prestige  as  the  one  great  world, 
a wide  organization  whose  principles  and  practices  are  daringly  adequate  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  today’s  world. 

In  this  day,  the  Christian  Church  carries  the  message  of  human  greatness. 
It  is,  then,  the  unbreakable  force  in  the  modern  age,  the  indomitable  world 
community,  the  indestructible  worldwide  fellowship.  It  transcends  national 
barriers.  It  leaps  ahead,  if  we  have  the  spirit  of  adventure,  in  creating  and 
formulating  the  moral  and  spiritual  criteria  for  posterity.  Its  place  is  ours 
to  envision,  and  our  vision  must  be  the  vision  glorious. 

We  recall  Dr.  Fosdick’s  farewell  sermon  in  which  he  implied  that  this  is  a 
time  in  which  paganism  will  meet  Christianity,  and  in  which  Christianity  must 
conquer.  Ours  is  a church  which  at  the  moment  has  a special  Crusade  for 
Christ,  but  it  must  ever  be  a truly  crusading  church.  Knights  of  Old  dis- 
covered the  Holy  Grail  only  as  they  served  their  fellow  men.  With  a genuine 
piety  such  as  that  practiced  by  John  Wesley  and  with  the  intellectual  power 
which  he  used  and  demanded,  there  came  new  light  to  a decadent  England; 
there  came  a new  sense  of  value  and  a new  sense  of  perspective  to  civilization 
in  general.  It  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that  under  God  this  can  be  done 
again. 

At  our  fingertips  then  lie  these — a glorious  heritage  and  a faith  tremendous. 
At  our  fingertips  lie  the  opportunities  which  our  forefathers  so  desperately 
desired.  It  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that  in  these  days  these  opportunities 
can  be  realized.  You  remember  the  quatrain: 
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"This  is  our  faith  tremendous, 

Our  vision  who  shall  scorn. 

That  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
The  world  shall  be  reborn.” 

The  genius  then  of  our  great  Methodist  heritage,  and  the  genius  of  the 
Christian  Church  have  been  the  keenest  use  of  the  human  mind,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  warmth  of  the  heart  dedicated  to  greater  living.  These  two 
have  been  the  center  of  faith  in  the  risen  Christ.  It  behooves  us  to  follow  in 
the  tradition  and  in  the  heritage  that  has  been  given  us,  with  a consciousness 
of  the  power  of  God — a tremendous  consciousness  of  the  power  of  God  not 
lost  in  the  words  "Humanity”  or  "Society”  or  "Mankind”,  but  in  the  tradition 
of  personalism  burned  into  the  heart  of  each  individual  person. 

There  is  an  old  legend  concerning  our  Lord  in  which  he  was  crucified  and 
went  to  Heaven.  He  met  one  of  the  Saints  who  said,  "It  was  not  fair;  it  was 
not  fair.  They  killed  you  before  you  had  a chance.  How  will  your  work  be 
done  now.^”  Then  the  legend  tells  of  how  Christ  went  to  the  ramparts  of 
Heaven  and  looked  down  and  said,  "Don’t  you  see  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and 
John;  and  Mary  and  Martha.^  Their  hands  shall  be  My  hands.  Their  voice 
shall  be  My  voice.  Their  lives  shall  be  My  life  in  every  tomorrow.”  It 
behooves  us  then  as  we  stand  in  this  time  of  potential  greatness  to  rededicate 
hands  to  the  building  of  a broken  world;  to  reconsecrate  minds  which  will 
under  God  analyze,  evaluate,  and  determine  the  basic  criteria  which  must 
evolve  and  last  through  all  time.  It  is  then  ours  to  rededicate  our  hearts  to 
the  teachings  of  a Risen  Lord ; to  play  that  part  in  the  moment  of  time  which 
is  ours  in  the  realm  of  statesmanship  of  the  world  mission  of  the  church. 

There  was  an  incident  in  the  war  which  dealt  with  one  of  the  men  who 
went  out  from  our  college  halls.  The  lad  was  a flier  stationed  on  the  edge  of 
London.  As  the  army  swept  across  Normandy  he  flew  from  London  to  the 
improvised  fields  on  the  edge  of  France.  The  moment  his  plane  landed  in 
Normandy  the  men,  doctors  and  supplies  were  removed  and  the  plane  was 
loaded  with  wounded  men.  He  took  off  one  day  in  very  thick  weather  for 
the  return  flight.  As  the  plane  neared  the  English  field  from  whence  it  came, 
the  pilot  radioed  for  clearance  to  land,  but  the  beam  was  not  available.  He  was 
told  to  go  up  to  a certain  height  and  fly  in  a circle.  He  flew  for  fifteen  min- 
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utes,  for  thirty  minutes,  for  forty-five  minutes,  until  every  man  in  the  plane, 
already  nervous  and  distraught  because  of  his  wounds,  suddenly  felt  the 
apprehension  of  the  moment.  They  should  long  since  have  landed — and  the 
nervous  tension  became  more  acute.  Then,  like  a finger  of  God,  a ray  of 
sunlight  came  through  the  fog  and  played  itself  about  until  finally  it  landed 
on  a golden  cross  of  a great  cathedral.  And  the  men  near  the  window  of  the 
plane  looked  out  and  whispered,  "There  is  sunlight  on  the  cross  of  the 
cathedral.”  The  tension  eased,  and  in  due  time  they  came  in  on  the  beam, 
because  even  in  a difficult  world,  in  all  the  strain  and  stress  of  war — above  it 
all  was  still  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
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